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Ned Kelly himself survived his wounds, and was hanged in
Melbourne Gaol on November n, 1880, as he richly deserved.
Before his execution mass meetings were held in various parts
of Australia to protest against the death penalty, and petition-
ing the Government to exercise the prerogative of mercy; but
this strange sentimentality for a msa\ guilty of several murders
and of a long career of * robbery under arms * was wisely dis-
regarded by the authorities.

Kelly was really the * last of the bushrangers,* and with his
death there came to an end the long series of crimes which makes
such a dark, though romantic, chapter of Australian history.

CHAPTER XLV
THE NEW NATION

' HAPPY is the country,* says an old proverb, * that has no
history.1 In that respect Australia, of all countries in the world,
should be the happiest. There is a good deal of romance, as
we have seen, in the story of Australian exploration and of the
old mining camps, and there is still romance of a peaceful and
picturesque kind in the lives of the Australian stock-riders and
sheep-farmers, but of history in the ordinary sense of the word,
which generally means bloodshed and political strife, there is
singularly little to record. The natives of Australia were too
few in numbers and too wretched in their conditions of life to
cause any such danger and warfare as existed for a long time in
the New Zealand and South African colonies.

It is reckoned that when the first settlers arrived in New
South Wales there were about 150,000 blackfellows throughout
the whole of the vast continent, and these were scattered over
the country in small wandering tribes, divided from each other
by impassable deserts or mountain-ranges, so that they had no
power of combining against the white invaders. Even among
many of these tribes there was no great bond of union or strict
discipline under a common chief. They were separated into